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11. — 1. Cyclopcedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Litera- 
ture. Prepared by the Key. John McClintock, D. D., and 
James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. I. A — B. New York: Harpers. 
1867. 8vo. pp. vi., 947. 

2. American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the 
Co-operation of Mr. Ezra Abbot, A. M., Assistant Librarian of 
Harvard University. New York : Hurd and Houghton. 1867. 
Parts 1-5. 8vo. pp. vi., 560. 

For the last generation of Biblical scholars the Dictionary of Cal- 
met was the sole resource, in its kind, in the English tongue, and the 
decisive arbiter, too, in all questions of Scriptural fact and science. 
The most zealous haters of Popery were compelled to use the translat- 
ed learning of a French Benedictine, which even the labors of learned 
Protestant editors could not purge of its mistakes and credulities. Cru- 
den's Concordance and Calmet's Dictionary, on every minister's table, 
were the companions, on the right hand and on the left, of the Book of 
God. Cruden's Concordance remains there yet, indispensable in care- 
ful study, and not superseded by any new analysis or collation of the 
texts of the Word. It has been abridged, condensed, published in many 
editions and in diverse forms, but it has not yet been improved upon. 
On the other hand, Calmet's Dictionary is now wholly a thing of the 
past, a curious monument of uncritical and inexact learning, which no 
scholar would quote as authority. 

But Calmet's ponderous work has many successors. There are now 
three, or we might perhaps say four, solid Dictionaries of the Bible that 
offer their various aid to the student. The oldest of these is the Diction- 
ary of Kitto, first published about twenty years ago, of which in the last 
year the twelfth edition was issued, in three grand octavo volumes. 
The original work of Kitto will hardly be recognized in this last edi- 
tion, which is as much broader in its scope and as much more accurate 
in its scholarship as the last edition of Webster's English Dictionary is 
broader and more accurate than the first. All the defects of Kitto's 
original work, however, have not been remedied. The present edition 
is by no means up to the mark of German, or even of English, Biblical 
science. The dogmatism and timidity which marked many of the origi- 
nal articles are even more conspicuous in some of the latest additions. 
But making all allowance for these and other faults, the new edition of 
Kitto's Cyclopaedia affords valuable, and in the main trustworthy, infor- 
mation on many of the subjects of Biblical study. 
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Next in order of time is the English edition of Dr. "William Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, the first volume of which was published about 
seven years ago. This also is in three octavos, not quite so bulky as 
those of the last edition of Kitto, but containing nearly or quite as 
much matter. At the time of its first appearance, this new Dictionary 
was far in advance of the work of Kitto ; yet, as was shown in more 
than one careful review of its contents, it was not altogether what the 
names of its contributors gave a right to expect. Some topics, not 
without importance to the Biblical student, were wholly passed over; of 
others, the treatment was superficial, or injured by the insertion of ir- 
relevant matter or the display of fantastic theorizing. For example, 
the long and in the main instructive dissertation upon Jerusalem is 
closed by a defence of the exploded theory that the Mosque of Omar 
corresponds to the ancient Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; the article 
upon the Holy Spirit uses the teaching of the later creeds as the cor- 
rect account of his personality ; there is no special article under the 
title " Inspiration." The article on the Pentateuch is an elaborate 
piece of special pleading, in which the arguments of those who deny its 
Mosaic composition are set aside on very inadequate grounds. Satan 
is treated as an historical person, and his existence is assumed as a 
matter of revelation in the Old Testament, as much as in the New. 
The story of Jonah is taken as literal history. There are marked in- 
consistencies in the statements of the different writers. The articles 
in the different departments are of very unequal value ; those in the 
department of natural history are in general more satisfactory than 
those in the department of criticism, especially where there is any col- 
lision in the latter with the prejudices and creeds of the sects. In more 
than one instance, these are distinctly admitted as neutralizing the ar- 
guments of independent criticism, — notably in the case of the second 
Petrine Epistle. 

In view of these defects, a new and improved edition of Smith's 
work is greatly to be desired ; and such an edition is that now in course 
of publication in New York, under the editorial charge of two most 
competent scholars. On some accounts, we think that the plan of pub- 
lishing the whole of the original English work is a mistake. A good 
deal might be omitted without loss. The actual additions in the five 
hundred and sixty pages of the American edition already published 
amount, as we should judge, to about one eleventh of the work. 
These additions are of various kinds, — in some instances, to the 
text itself of the articles ; in others, of foot-notes ; in others, of biblio- 
graphical lists. In a few cases, titles missing from the original work 
have here been supplied, as in the very curious and learned article on 
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" Air," by Mr. Abbot, and the article on " Crib," by Professor Hackett. 
The bibliographic additions to the original work are exceedingly valu- 
able. Five columns of references are, for instance, appended to the 
article " Church." Mr. Abbot's numerous notes to the article " Canon " 
much increase the value of the discussion of that subject. Professor 
Hackett's contributions are still more abundant, both in the critical and 
the geographical departments. A few of the eminent American schol- 
ars, whose aid is promised, have lent their hand already ; and we have 
several communications from Professors Bartlett and Conant. All the 
work of the American editors, so far as we have examined it, is thor- 
oughly done, with an admirable candor. Some of the articles, however, 
— notably that on " Architecture," — are still too slight for the theme. 
In its general appearance, — the type, alike of English, Greek, and 
Hebrew, the size of the page, the illustrations, — the American edi- 
tion is a facsimile of the English. Its value to students, and as a 
book of general reference, if we may judge by the five parts which 
have appeared, will be far greater than that of the English work. We 
trust that the plan may be so modified as to allow, in future issues, judi- 
cious omissions, and the substitution of solid learning for some of the 
irrelevant talk about matters which have nothing to do with Biblical 
science. Such matters are more in place in those ponderous works 
which aim to compress all religious and theological knowledge into a 
single Thesaurus. 

The latest candidate for public favor among the Biblical Cyclo- 
paedias is a work of this comprehensive kind. The first volume 
of the vast labor of Drs. McClintock and Strong — nine hundred 
and forty pages thick, in double columns of fine type — prophesies, 
in its amazing, bewildering, and disheartening redundance, what we 
have to expect in the completed work. Only two letters of the twenty- 
six pass before us here ! The plan of this work is far grander than 
that of the works we have already noticed. The Methodist Cyclopae- 
dia will touch and discuss all matters directly or incidentally connected 
with the Christian religion, we might almost say with every religion. 
It is to be a cyclopaedia of all things which have the flavor of sanctity 
in their name or their history, ecclesiastical as well as Biblical. It will 
give us a compendium of religious biography from Adam of Eden, 
whose story is treated as a literal statement of facts, to Adam of 
Leeds, " a sensible and voluminous writer " ; from Andrew of Galilee to 
the Rev. Joseph Andrews, " who was suspended for immorality " ; from 
Alexander of Macedon, through a long line of Jews and Popes, to the 
Alexanders of Princeton ; from Bela the son of Benjamin, to the Rev. 
Joseph Belcher, who " was engaged in several literary labors." Un- 
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fortunately, the principle by which names are selected in this depart- 
ment is not distinctly stated. But while the more eminent Catholic 
and Calvinistic saints will not be neglected, Methodist biography, we 
may presume, will have larger heed than in previous stories of the 
lives of Christian worthies, and we shall learn who have travelled most 
widely in the circuits and been prominent in the class-meetings, as in 
the case of the excellent Lewis Bates. Plutarch, Dr. Sprague, Alban 
Butler, and the Biographie Universelle will be largely drawn upon for 
this department. 

The work is also to be a cyclopaedia of theological dogma, and we are 
to learn from it what Christians have believed, and what they ought to 
believe ; the faith of the saints, and the vagaries of the heretics ; the 
follies and blasphemies of " Romanism " ; and the various refinements of 
the saving creed. The editors frankly confess that their whole work is 
prepared from the Methodist stand-point, and we have, therefore, no 
right to complain that Arianism appears as " error," while Arminianism, 
though equally " heresy " to the collected voice of the Church, is pre- 
sented as holding the light and glory of the theological future. The 
High Calvinists will be prepared to hear of the danger of insisting on the 
Divine Decrees, and need not be surprised to find that the very popu- 
lar vicar of Charles the Martyr, Dr. Robert Hawksworth, " poisoned 
the surrounding region with Antinomian tendencies." Due allowance 
must be made in all the articles which treat dogmatic questions or the 
history of religious opinion for this sectarian outlook. All that the 
editors hope is to avoid sectarian narrowness and bigotry. They will 
speak of what they consider to be error in temperate phrase, and strive 
to shun offence. They will endeavor to present the facts fairly in the 
story of the several sects, and allow, at least in those which are Evan- 
gelical, the ministers of these sects to revise and correct what is written. 
The list of authorities in Church history and the history of dogmas is 
good as far as it goes, and seems long enough for all practical uses ; yet 
we miss some names that ought to be there ; for instance, Reuss among 
the French, and Lamson among the American names. The work of 
this last-named accurate scholar might have greatly improved the 
sketch of Arianism here given. 

Christian Iconography also enters into the plan. The Cyclopaedia 
will tell all about sacred art, architecture, sculpture, painting, from the 
style of Egyptian temples down to the last works of Scheffer and Over- 
beck. The care of this department has been given to a competent 
hand. The article on " Architecture " in the present volume, at once 
concise and comprehensive, with its pictorial illustrations, is a good spe- 
cimen of what is to come. So far as woodcuts can aid the eye, this 
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series of volumes will bring pictorial art to fortify the statements of the 
text. There are four hundred and sixty illustrations in the volume al- 
ready published, which would give an average of one to every second 
page. Some of these illustrations have done duty in previously pub- 
lished volumes. Among these are numerous maps, some of which are 
not brought up to the latest dates. On the map of Africa there is no 
recognition of the discoveries of Speke or Baker, — no sign of any 
Lake Tanganyika, or Victoria Nyanza, or Albert Nyanza, and the 
" supposed sources of the Nile " are shown among " the Mountains of 
the Moon." On the map of Arabia the revelations of Mr. Palgrave 
have brought no change in the outlines of the land, (and we may add, 
too, in the details of the accompanying article,) though his work is 
mentioned among the authorities. On the map of North America we 
could not expect that the last purchase of " Walrussia " would be cred- 
ited to the United States, but we are surprised to see Quebec marked 
as the capital of Canada. The geographical part of the volume, espe- 
cially in the modern subjects, is not very ably cared for. Some of the 
details seem almost puerile. Of " Alabama," for instance, we read only 
the following paragraph : — 

" Alabama, a diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, coextensive with the State of the same name. In 1859 the diocese 
counted thirty-two clergymen and thirty-eight parishes, and the following dio- 
cesan institutions: Missionary Committee, Ecclesiastical Court, Trustees of 
the Bishop's Fund Society for the Relief of Disabled Clergymen and the 
Widows and Orphans of the Clergy. The first bishop of the diocese was 
Nicholas Hanmer Cobb (q. v.), consecrated in 1844, and the second Richard 
H. Wilmer, consecrated March 6, 1862. Alabama was one of the dioceses 
which, in 1862, organized the General Council of the Confederate States of 
America." 

These facts are certainly important ; but is this all the significance 
that Alabama has in religious history, that it is an Episcopal diocese ? 
Can the editors have forgotten the story of Methodism in that rough 
region ? Why, too, should Arkansas be left out in the cold, and no 
mention be made of that State as a diocese of the Episcopal Church ? 

In the department of Biblical Literature and Archaeology the Cyclo- 
paedia of McClintock hardly comes into conflict with the Dictionary 
of Smith, since it uses freely the rich material of that work. The 
most cursory examination shows the indebtedness of the American 
Cyclopaedia to the English Dictionary of the Bible, — which, indeed, 
the editors cheerfully acknowledge. Even some of the eminent author- 
ities whose names are omitted from the full list in the Prospectus, 
such as Ewald, Jost, and Luzzato, are quoted in the bibliography of the 
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separate articles. It is singular, by the way, that such names as those 
of Graetz and De Wette should be omitted from the list of writers 
on Liturgies and History and Sacred Criticism. These, of course, may 
be included under that convenient head of " many others," but they 
should not be passed without mention, while such names as Coleman 
and Home are cited in the list. Silk Buckingham, in the matter of 
Biblical Geography, is surely an inferior authority to the erudite Sepp; 
nor can Olin be compared to Tristram, the author of the " Land of Is- 
rael." It would seem, too, hardly fair, where the Semitic dialects are 
to be considered, to omit the distinguished name of Ernest Renan. The 
book in this particular is more just than the Prospectus. Occasionally, 
however, we find the case reversed, as in the article on the "Alexandrian 
Schools," which makes no mention of Guericke among its authorities, 
while his name is recorded in the Prospectus. Matter's name also is 
omitted from the list at this end of the article. 

In a Cyclopaedia of this kind it is difficult to draw the line between 
sacred and profane things, — between the Church and the world, — to 
know what to include and what to put aside. Religion has so entwined 
and fused itself into the course of secular history, that almost all opin- 
ions and events belong to its province. Many names and many things 
are treated in the volume before us which have no more right to be 
there than others that have been neglected. In an impartial survey, 
the Catholic saints, one and all, belong to the catalogue of ecclesiastical 
men as much as Protestants, of whom it can only be said that they 
were " useful parish ministers " ; all writers, too, who have explained 
and ilh^trated religious epochs and emblems, — Ampere quite as much 
as Rev. Solomon Allen. But the line must somewhere be drawn, and 
perhaps the editors of this Cyclopaedia have drawn it as well as any 
could. Their work, with all the criticisms that may be made upon it, 
with its defects of omission and its faults in execution, is certainly an 
undertaking creditable to their industry and sagacity. In these days of 
itinerant ministries, such a work will be an unspeakable comfort to those 
preachers who find, in the removal of libraries, the chief vexation in 
their change of place. With this theological pemmican, even the poor- 
est man of God can find himself amply furnished. With a pair of sad- 
dle-bags, holding on one side McClintock's Cyclopaedia, and on the other 
the redundant tomes of Lange's " Bible Work," he may ride from one 
end of the continent to the other, with homilies for all occasions and 
knowledge for all emergencies. How immense the advance of such a 
work as this from the dull reflections of Rev. Thomas Scott, which 
supplied the family Biblical study of the last generation ! It is delight- 
ful to have a religious work that brings science and art, philosophy and 
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fact, the theology of the schools and the theology of the woods and 
fields, so well together, — to pass from Aristotle to the Atonement, from 
the Apocrypha to the Ark, from Ballou to Buddha, with no sense of 
incongruity or discord ; to read on the same page of Belsham and Bel- 
shazzar, of Brigitta and the Bridgewater Treatises, and on successive 
pages of Balaam's Ass, of the Assassins of Syria, and of the Presbyte- 
rian Assembly. If the future volumes of the Cyclopaedia shall fulfil 
the promise of that which has appeared, we can safely commend the 
work as not only solid and instructive for use and reference, but enter- 
taining for reading in lighter hours. 



12. — The Life and Death of Jason : a Poem. By William Mor- 
ris. Boston: Eoberts Brothers. 12mo. pp.307. 

In this poetical history of the fortunate — the unfortunate — Jason, 
Mr. Morris has written a book of real value. It is some time since we 
have met with a work of imagination of so thoroughlj' satisfactory a 
character, — a work read with an enjoyment so unalloyed and so un- 
tempered by the desire to protest and to criticise. The poetical firma- 
ment within these recent years has been all alive with unprophesied 
comets and meteors, many of them of extraordinary brilliancy, but 
most of them very rapid in their passage. Mr. Morris gives us the 
comfort of feeling that he is a fixed star, and that his radiance is not 
likely to be extinguished in a draught of wind, — after the fashion of 
Mr. Alexander Smith, Mr. Swinburne, and Miss Ingelow. Mr. Mor- 
ris's poem is ushered into the world with a very florid birthday speech 
from the pen of the author of the too famous " Poems and Ballads," — 
a circumstance, we apprehend, in no small degree prejudicial to its suc- 
cess. But we hasten to assure all persons whom the knowledge of Mr. 
Swinburne's enthusiasm may have led to mistrust the character of the 
work, that it has to our perception nothing in common with this gen- 
tleman's own productions, and that his article proves very little more 
than that his sympathies are wiser than his performance. If Mr. Mor- 
ris's poem may be said to remind us of the manner of any other 
writer, it is simply of that of Chaucer; and to resemble Chaucer is a 
great safeguard against resembling Swinburne. 

" The Life and Death of Jason," then, is a narrative poem on a Greek 
subject, written in a genuine English style. With the subject all read- 
ing people are familiar, and we have no need to retrace its details. But 
it is perhaps not amiss to transcribe the few pregnant lines of prose in- 
to which, at the outset, Mr. Morris has condensed the argument of his 
poem : — 



